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This fifth exhibition in the Corcoran’s Washington 
Series presents the colorful, lyrical and 
extremely energetic canvases of local artists 
Andrew Hudson and Blaine Larson. These two 
painters, both of whom teach at the Corcoran 
School of Art, have maintained a close personal 
relationship as well as a close professional one: 
the artists have been critiquing and editing each 
other’s work for several years. It is this special 
phenomenon that is the impetus behind this 
exhibition. For even though they are stylistically 
so different— Hudson paints portraits of his 
friends, while Larson conveys his feelings about 
pure painting in an abstract style —there is also 
much that they share. The interview that follows 
discusses their separate creative processes and 
provides insights into their unique and highly 
treasured dialogue. 

Clair List When did your dialogue begin? 

Andrew Hudson For me, it started around 
1970. I was teaching a class at the Corcoran and 
took my students to visit the space that Blaine 
and Jennie Lea Knight rented to store and show 
their work. The last night of the course, I threw 
a party for everyone at my apartment on Calvert 
Street and invited Blaine and Jennie. They both 
stayed after everyone had left and asked if they 
could see my latest work. I said, “Of course, just 
go down the corridor and look in the studio.” 
When they came back to the living room, they 
said, “You have this wonderful little portrait 
leaning against the wall just by the door.” I 
didn’t know what they were talking about, so 
one of them went back and got it. The piece that 
they liked so much was one that I had left out to 
throw away in the morning! They persuaded me 


not to; instead, they suggested that I hang it on 
the wall. I did, and soon I realized that it was a 
good painting and that I really couldn’t see my own 
work as well as other people could. Then, two 
years later, I had Blaine come by my studio to 
look at the work that was going into a one-man 
show at the Jefferson Place Gallery. He suggested 
that I show only my drawings because they 
were so much stronger than the paintings, and I 
could see that he was right. Since then, I've had 
Blaine come look at my work on a regular basis. 

CL How do you feel about what he says? 

AH Blaine has always had a terribly good 
eye for my work. For instance, during a period I 
was working on paper, I would tack up a draw¬ 
ing on my easel so that I could study it. I would 
usually rotate the drawings. However, every once 
in a while one would stay on the easel for several 
days, and I would get rather attached to it. 
When Blaine came to look through the work, 
most often he would throw out these favorite 
drawings and pick completely different ones 
that I hadn’t reacted to or was rather embar¬ 
rassed about. Afterward I would see that he 
was right: the drawing that I had liked on the 
easel wasn’t that good —it was too “clever.” The 
work that he picked, that I didn’t want to accept, 
had much more to say. So I came to trust him 
absolutely. People who know me and my work 
have questioned this process, wondering about 
the work Blaine rejects. They ask if someone 
else went through the work, wouldn’t they find 
other treasures? I tell them that this is simply 
not the case; in the early years, I did go through 
the rejects, and they were never as good as the 
work that Blaine had picked. 




CL Blaine, when did Andrew start looking 
at your work? 

Blaine Larson Andrew first commented on 
my work in a review that he wrote for the Wash¬ 
ington Post of my 1965 show at the Jefferson 
Place Gallery. I was surprised that he liked the 
work in general, but he also had some critical 
comments. I hadn’t even met Andrew then, yet 
I concurred with his observations. We gradually 
got to know each other: he would come out to 
visit my wife and me in the country, and he 
started looking at my work. Then in 1969, I had 
another show at the Jefferson Place Gallery that 
Andrew hated, and afterward, thinking through 
Andrew’s reactions, I agreed with him again. 
My getting used to Andrew’s criticism and finally 
trusting him was a gradual process for me —one 
that took several years. This was extraordinarily 
hard! 

CL Is there anything specific that you’ve 
learned from Andrew? 

BL Andrew has taught me disrespect for 
artists’ reputations, that the goal in art is objec¬ 
tivity, regardless of what you’re looking at. For 
instance, in a recent conversation, he was talking 
about a Vuillard drawing show, and he was criti¬ 
cizing Vuillard. Before I met Andrew, criticizing 
Vuillard would have been unthinkable for me. 

CL Andrew, tell me how you paint. 

AH I always start by drawing from the model. 
My models are people I’ve been using for years. The 
three main models, Marilyn van Eaton McCarty, 
Tom Pattison and Bill Dunlop, have played a very 
important part in the evolution of my work. 


BL It’s easy to tell when Andrew has a new 
model because he doesn’t paint or draw as well. 

AH Yes, it’s much easier for me to work with 
people I know very well. Then I can relax. My 
biggest concern is to avoid routine rendering or 
description. It’s a battle to avoid that. 

CL How do you actually work on the canvas? 

AH First, I prime the canvas with diluted 
matte medium, then I put on another layer and 
draw with pastel onto the wet surface. 

CL Do you prefer a standard-size canvas? 

AH Yes and no. Yes, because I usually start 
out with a certain size, 4x6 feet or 3 x 5 feet. 
No, because I frequently crop my paintings down 
to different sizes, often as the result of a sugges¬ 
tion from Blaine, who has a great eye for seeing 
where the picture really is. For many years now, 
I've known the abstract painters, Jules Olitski, 
Ken Noland, Larry Poons, all of whom crop their 
work, so it was part of the creative process for 
me. First paint, then crop! It’s strange that some 
years ago when writing art criticism, I used to 
wonder whether it was possible to do figurative 
work in this way—now I find that I’m doing it 
myself. 

BL I’ve always had to refer to the edge. I’ve 
never been able to work on unstretched canvas. 
I find a good way to begin is to start with a 
rejected piece or a portion of a reject and see if 
there’s any way I can mess it up or destroy it by 
putting more paint on the surface. I put an arbi¬ 
trary bottom canvas with it to see what will 
happen; and maybe after that I’ll put this bottom 
canvas aside for a while and put more paint on 
the top canvas. Then I’ll take out another couple 
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Bill Leaning on Doorframe, Marilyn with Teddy Bear. 1979 
Courtesy of the artist 





























of canvases. After a while I end up with four 
interchangeable pieces. I have one pair, turn it 
around, then have another pair, and it seems 
that I have two double paintings. I rearrange 
them and start painting again —perhaps there’s 
something about one of the pictures I can 
emphasize, push a bit further. When a painting 
gets to a point worthy of observation, I put it in 
a pile for Andrew. All this time there has probably 
been a third painting sitting there on the wall 
that I haven’t fooled with —and that might be 
the one to survive. 

CL How did these double paintings evolve 
out of your earlier sculptural canvases? 

BL I became dissatisfied with my last show 
at Diane Brown Gallery in 1978, and I stopped 
working altogether. When I started again in Jan¬ 
uary 1980, I utilized a square format. Experi¬ 
menting with the squares, I tried a diamond —it 
seemed a logical possibility. I put the first group 
of 3-foot square canvases together as diamonds 
and they became one shaped canvas. I arranged 
them in a series, horizontally. This wasn’t paint¬ 
ing with the same spatial restriction that I had 
had in my previous work on paper—the paint 
could spread itself out along the edges of the 
diamond and make it seem bigger and relate it 
to the wall. The shape itself has funny things 
about it: behind it there’s an implied rectangle 
much larger than the actual canvases. 

CL Today you’re working on 2-foot square 
canvases arranged vertically. When did this start? 

BL I started on them in May 1980. I felt in 
better control with this smaller size. But arrang¬ 
ing the 2-foot canvases horizontally didn’t seem 


to work. I made a vertical group of two, which 
took on certain aspects of sculpture. The vertical 
scale reminded me of people, of African figura¬ 
tive sculpture and of some of the late sculpture 
of Picasso. As a format in itself it seemed to 
have a lot of interest. 

CL How do you decide which canvases go 
together? 

BL That decision is in constant flux. 

CL Andrew, how strong is your influence on 
Blaine’s painting decisions? 

AH A case in point would be Blaine’s new 
paintings. Last summer there were several cases 
where I could see better than he could—which 
canvas should go with which or which ones 
didn’t work at all. I was very thrilled by these 
new paintings and still am —and I enjoyed re¬ 
turning this critical favor. You see, the whole 
point of our criticism sessions is to help make 
each other’s work stronger —stronger, tougher 
and more daring. 

CL Blaine, haven’t you completely stopped 

working on paper? 

BL Yes. 

AH We both worked on paper instead of 

canvas for a long time, and now both of us are 
working only on canvas. I’d been wanting to get 
back into canvas for quite a while. I had prob¬ 
lems with paint allergies which necessitated 
working on paper for seven years. Then in 1979, 
when I began using pastels and matte medium 
on canvas alongside my colored pencil drawings 
on paper, Blaine gave me hell for treating the 
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canvas as though it were paper. I realized that 
I had to totally concentrate on working on can¬ 
vas to get anywhere. 

BL Andrew is an extremely lush painter and 
has made beautiful drawings, but he has prob¬ 
lems going from drawing to painting. 

CL Do you think Andrew has achieved the 
transition? 

BL Yes and no —sometimes the no is better 
than the yes! He’s just at the beginning. In fact, 
were both just beginning. 

CL How about your own work on paper? 

BL My work on paper had something to do 
with getting “Pop”-ishness out of myself, and 
with wanting to do something shocking. I be¬ 
came dissatisfied with my sculptural direction 
in 1970. I had seen Andrew working on paper 
for some time and decided to try it. By accident 
the paper I ordered was a bilious green. I de¬ 
cided to keep it and try working with it. This 
green paper actually helped me to get back into 
pure painting: it was awful, it wrinkled, and it 
ultimately created a tension that caused me to 
develop in new directions. I exorcised whatever 
was anti-art, anti-painting within me by painting 
in an uncomfortable situation. It was a fight that 
turned out to be very helpful. By using this 
green paper, I painted myself out of an aesthetic 
depression. Then I switched to white paper: I 
found a paper that was substantial, that didn’t 
wrinkle, that was fine, clean, something to relate 
to. I came to realize the differences between 
painting on paper and painting on canvas. I 
couldn’t have understood those differences 


without the initial work on paper. Now the ad¬ 
vantages that I see with the canvas are numer¬ 
ous: I can stain into the raw canvas; I can draw 
on top of it; there’s more flexibility with the 
material, more plastic possibilities. 

CL Are you ever worried that your friendship 
will get in the way of your working relationship? 
That you perhaps will start borrowing elements 
from each other’s work? 

AH No, because we’re not alike; we don’t 
clash. We are totally different from each other. 
It’s funny, last week in class I was describing 
my artistic relationship with Blaine, and one 
student asked if I didn’t think someone else’s 
criticism would be more valid and more objec¬ 
tive. She was concerned that because we are 
friends, Blaine’s criticism might be too kind. I 
explained that though we know each other as 
friends, that relationship doesn’t interfere with 
an objective analysis of one another’s work. 
Blaine’s criticism is not always favorable. It fre¬ 
quently shakes me up or upsets me. But I’m 
convinced that Blaine’s input over the years has 
improved my work; he’s been a great teacher for 
me, and I’m enormously grateful. 

CL Is there competition between you? 

BL There is, but only in a positive sense. If 
Andrew has done something really good and 
powerful, then I feel the need to try and match 
that level. He spurs me on. He gives me renewed 
energy. 





ANDREW HUDSON 
PAINTINGS IN THE EXHIBITION 


1. Bill in Doorway with Chair and Sculpture by 
Jennie Knight. 1979 

Pastel and medium on canvas, 46V2 x 53” 

Courtesy of the artist 

2. Bill Leaning on Doorframe, Marilyn with Teddy 
Bear. 1979 

Pastel and medium on canvas, 47 x 5914” 

Courtesy of the artist 

3. Tom with Upturned Collar and Dark Glasses. 1979 
Pastel and medium on canvas, 46 3 A x 561/2” 
Courtesy of the artist 

4. Bill Solving Crossword in Green Suspenders. 1980 
Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 46 x 56 3 A” 
Courtesy of the artist 

5. Early Relief with Red Rectangle. 1980 

Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 46x17” 
Courtesy of the artist 

6. Images of Tom, Bill and Marilyn. 1980 
Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 

7014 x 92%” 

Lent by the artist, courtesy Diane Brown Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

7. “Japanese”-type Collage: Image of Marilyn and 
Flowers. 1980 

Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 
70 1 /2 x46 1 /s” 

Lent by the artist, courtesy Diane Brown Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

8. Marilyn Reading with Small Green Circle. 1980 
Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 
33 7 /sx31 3 /8” 

Lent by the artist, courtesy Diane Brown Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

9. Oval Portrait of Marilyn with Her Arm in a Sling. 
1980 

Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 

40V8 x 26 3 /8” 

Lent by the artist, courtesy Klonaridis, Inc., 
Toronto 


10. Paul and Marilyn with Images of Tom and Bill. 1980 
Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 
31 1 /2 x40 1 /4” 

Lent by the artist, courtesy Klonaridis, Inc., 
Toronto 

11. Bob Reclining with Images of Tom and Marilyn. 
1980-81 

Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 

45 3 /4x56 3 /4” 

Lent by the artist, courtesy Klonaridis, Inc., 
Toronto 

12. “ Altarpiece” Collage: Images of Marilyn, Tom and 
Bill. 1981 

Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 71 xlOl” 
Courtesy of the artist 

13. Bill with Images of Marilyn on Tom’s Ground. 1981 
Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 

44!/8X 697/8” 

Lent by the artist, courtesy Diane Brown Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

14. “Color Bands’’ Collage No. 1: Images of Tom, Bill 
and Marilyn. 1981 

Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 

361/8 x69!/4” 

Lent by the artist, courtesy Diane Brown Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

15. “Color Bands” Collage No. 2: Images of Bob, Tom, 
Marilyn and Bill. 1981 

Pastel, dry color and medium on canvas, 
357/8x811/4” 

Lent by the artist, courtesy Diane Brown Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 





BLAINE LARSON 
PAINTINGS IN THE EXHIBITION 


16. Chance. 1980 

Acrylic on canvas, 68 x 34” 

Courtesy Jack Rasmussen Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

17. Charlie. 1980 

Acrylic on canvas, 68 x 34” 

Courtesy Jack Rasmussen Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

18. Beatrice. 1981 

Acrylic on canvas, 68 x 34” 

Courtesy Jack Rasmussen Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

19. Desert. 1981 

Acrylic on canvas, 68 x 34” 

Courtesy Jack Rasmussen Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

20. Earth. 1981 

Acrylic on canvas, 68 x 34” 

Courtesy Jack Rasmussen Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

21. Forest. 1981 

Acrylic on canvas, 68 x 34” 

Courtesy Jack Rasmussen Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

22. Frances and Don. 1981 
Acrylic on canvas, 51 x 102” 

Courtesy Jack Rasmussen Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

23. Richard. 1981 

Acrylic on canvas, 68 x 34” 

Courtesy Jack Rasmussen Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

24. Sea. 1981 

Acrylic on canvas, 68 x 34” 

Courtesy Jack Rasmussen Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 


25. Stanley and Oliver. 1981 
Acrylic on canvas, 51 x 102” 

Courtesy Jack Rasmussen Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 

26. Steve. 1981 

Acrylic on canvas, 68 x 34” 

Courtesy Jack Rasmussen Gallery, Washington, 
D.C. 



ANDREW HUDSON 


Born Birmingham, England, July 9,1935. 

Studied Oxford University, Oxford, England, B.A. 1957; 
Slade School of Fine Art, University of London, 
London, England, 1957-59; University of Saskatch¬ 
ewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada, 1961-62. 

Participated in Emma Lake Artists’ Workshops, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, conducted by Clement 
Greenberg, 1962; Kenneth Noland, 1963; Jules 
Olitski, 1964. 

Taught art workshops at University of Saskatchewan, 
1961-65; art history at the Corcoran School of Art, 
Washington, D.C., Chairman, Department of 
Complementary Studies, 1970-present. 

Wrote criticism for major art publications, 1962- 
present; art critic, the Washington Post, 1965-67. 

Lectured on contemporary art throughout United 
States, Canada, Brazil, Europe, 1965-78. 

Organized exhibition for Edmonton Art Gallery, 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 1970; Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C., 1974; Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, Washington, D.C., 1977. 

Individual Exhibitions 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Galerie du Siecle, January 
18-30,1965. 

Washington, D.C., Jefferson Place Gallery, May 31- 
lune 17, 1972. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada, David Mirvish Gallery, June 
7-July 2, 1975. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada, David Mirvish Gallery, 
September 18-October 5,1976. 

Houston, Texas, Watson/de Nagy & Company, 
February 5-March 2, 1977. 

New York City, Tibor de Nagy Gallery, September 17- 
October 6,1977. 

Washington, D.C., Diane Brown Gallery, February 14- 
March 11, 1978. 

Hamburg, West Germany, Galerie Wentzel, November 
8,1978-January 20, 1979. 

Washington, D.C., Diane Brown Gallery, September 
U-October 6,1979. 

Los Angeles, California, Bernard Jacobson Ltd., 
October 21-November 29, 1980. 


New York City, Tibor de Nagy Gallery, January 3-29, 
1981. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Klonaridis, Inc., April 25- 
May 17, 1981. 

Cologne, West Germany, Cologne Art Fair, November 
6-11, 1981. 

Washington, D.C., Diane Brown Gallery, December 5, 
1981-January 7,1982. 

Group Exhibitions 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, National Gallery of Canada, 
“Abstraction West: Emma Lake and After,” March- 
November, 1976; traveled through Canada. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Wharton School of 
Business, University of Pennsylvania, “Drawings: 
Four Washington Artists,” November U-December 
12,1976. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada, David Mirvish Gallery, 
“Group Show,” March 19-April 12,1977. 

Washington, D.C., Diane Brown Gallery, “Summer 
Show,” July 1-August 15, 1977. 

Hamburg, West Germany, Galerie Wentzel, “Group 
Show,” October, 1977. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada, David Mirvish Gallery, 
“Group Show,” January 7-31, 1978. 

Washington, D.C., Diane Brown Gallery, “Summer 
Show,” June 30-August 15,1978. 

New York City, Tibor de Nagy, “Drawings of Pleasure,” 
June 23-July 12,1979. 

Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, Bucknell University, Center 
Gallery, “Drawing: Washington Art on Paper 1962- 
1979,” November 7-December 2, 1979. 

Washington, D.C., Corcoran Gallery of Art, “Gesture 
on Paper,” December 28, 1979-February 24,1980. 

Washington, D.C., Foundry Gallery, “25 Washington 
Artists: Realism and Representation,” January 8- 
February 9,1980. 

Washington, D.C., Corcoran Gallery of Art, “The 
Human Form: Contemporary American Figure 
Drawing and the Academic Tradition,” July 29- 
September 14,1980. 

Syracuse, New York, Syracuse University, Lowe Art 
Center, “The Line,” November, 1980-January, 1981. 



BLAINE LARSON 


Born Salt Lake City, Utah, July 13, 1937. 

Studied Mills College, summers 1953-54; University 
of California, Berkeley, California, 1955-56; San 
Francisco Art Institute, San Francisco, California, 
1956-58; American University, Washington, D.C., 
B.A. 1963; M.A. 1966. 

Worked in the Peace Corps, Manila, Philippines, 
1961-63. 

Taught at Corcoran Gallery of Art, Chairman, Open 
Painting Program, Washington, D.C., 1969-present. 


Individual Exhibitions 

Washington, D C., Jefferson Place Gallery, October 25- 
November 13, 1965. 

Washington, D C., Jefferson Place Gallery, February 
18-March 4, 1967. 

Frederick, Maryland, Hood College, Hodson Gallery, 
1967. 

Washington, D C., Jefferson Place Gallery, April 23- 
May 11, 1968. 

Washington, D C., Jefferson Place Gallery, February 
3-15, 1969. 

Washington, D C., Jefferson Place Gallery, May 29- 
June 13, 1970. 

Washington, DC., Gallery 10, October 7-November 1, 
1975. 

Washington, D.C., Diane Brown Gallery, April 5-28, 
1977. 

Washington, D.C., Diane Brown Gallery, March 14- 
April 6,1978. 

Washington, D.C., Jack Rasmussen Gallery, December 
3-23,1981. 


Group Exhibitions 

Washington, D.C., Corcoran Gallery of Art, “The 16th 
Area Exhibition,” December 13,1963-February 2, 
1964. 

Washington, D.C., Jefferson Place Gallery, “Group 
Show,” January 3-21, 1967. 

Washington, D.C., Jefferson Place Gallery, “Ten Years,” 
July 16-August 3, 1968. 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Edmonton Art Gallery, 
“Ten Washington Artists; 1950-1970,” February 5- 
March 8, 1970. 

Baltimore, Maryland, The Baltimore Museum of Art, 
“Washington: Twenty Years,” May 12-June 21, 1970. 

Madison, Wisconsin, Madison Art Center, “Washington 
Artists,” February 7-March 31, 1971. 

Washington, D.C., Corcoran Gallery of Art, “Gesture 
on Paper,” December 28, 1979-February 24, 1980. 
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